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"  And  cast  their  Crowns  before  the  Throne." — Rev.  4: 10. 


The  history  of  Mrs.  Shipherd  is  so  interwoven  with 
that  of  her  husband's,  that  it  cannot  be  told  separate- 
ly. They  were  more  than  merely  husband  and  wife; 
they  were  co-workers.  Nothing  short  of  equality  in 
consecration  and  spiritual  power  could  fit  for  com- 
panionship with  Mr.  Shipherd.  He  was  a  man  who 
seems  to  have  been  called  of  God  for  a  peculiar  work. 
Duty  flashed  on  him  in  revelations.  The  spirit  of 
the  Lord  came  upon  him,  and  he  heard  a  "Thus 
saith  the  Lord."  He  prepared  for  his  life  work  with 
great  sacrifice;  he  prepared  for  individual  work  with 
prayer  and  fasting.  And  beside  him,  through  all 
this  life,  was  a  woman,  who  shared  his  faith,  who 
prayed  as  he  prayed,  who,  when  he  meditated  sacri- 
fice for  them  both,  declared  she  would  put  no  straw 
in  his  path; — aye,  cleared  the  path,  and  led  him  on 
with  a  consecration,  that  at  times  seemed  to  outstrip 
his. 

The  story  of  their  life  is  one,  which  their  own  un- 
boastful  modesty  left  untold.  Mr.  Shipherd  would 
never  have  his  picture  taken,  nor  anything  named 
after  him,  Before  his  death  he  destroyed  his  journal 
and  a  brief  manuscript  sketch  of  his  life.      Looking 


out  of  his  study  window  once,  upon  the  rapidly  rising 
buildings  and  houses  of  Oberlin,  with  a  feeling  of 
gratification,  "  the  thought  flashed  through  his  mind, 
i  Is  this  the  great  Babylon  that  I  have  built?' — and  he 
dropped  upon  his  knees  to  be  kept  from  recognition 
of  self  in  the  work."  In  five  years  of  close  pastoral  re- 
lations to  Mrs.  Shipherd  I  never  have  heard  a  boast. 
One  learned  from  her  of  their  experience,  never  of 
their  success. 

At  the  dedication  of  Council  Hall,  in  Oberlin, 
(1874),  she  was  called  upon  to  rise,  that  the  graduates 
might  see  her.  It  was  with  difficulty  the  modest 
woman  found  her  feet,  and  endured  the  thundering 
applause.  As  I  remember  this  marked  trait  in  their 
lives,  their  spirit  seems  beautifully  in  accord  with 
that  of  those  majestic,  symbolic  elders,  whom  John 
saw,  crowned  with  holiness  and  blessedness;  who, 
when  the  song  of  glory,  and  honor  and  thanks  bursts 
forth  in  Heaven,  spring  from  their  thrones,  kneel 
around  their  God  and  cast  their  crowns  at  his  feet. 
There  she  laid  her  life  work  while  alive;  there  she 
lays  her  crown  to-day  in  Heaven;  and  it  would  pain 
her,  did  we,  as  we  tell  the  story,  not  ascribe  to  Him 
its  beauty  and  success. 

Mrs.  Shipherd  was  born  in  Balston,  N.  Y.,  Sep- 
tember 10th,  1797.  Her  father  was  a  successful 
farmer,  who  in  boyhood  had  been  nerved  amid  the 
perils  of  pioneer  and  Indian  war.  He  was  a  man  of 
strict  integrity  and  strong  character,  and  in  the  last 
sixteen  years  of  his  life  a  devoted  Christian  professor. 
January  24th,  1824,  she  went  forth  from  a  home, 
where  she  had  been  surrounded  by  every  comfort  and 
taught  character  by  example,  as  the  wife  of  John  J. 


Shipherd.  He  was  the  son  of  a  lawyer  in  West  Gran- 
ville, ~N.  Y.,  and  was  at  that  time  engaged  with  his 
father  in  the  manufacture  of  marble  at  Vergennes, 
Vt.  His  father  had  relinquished  his  law  practice  and 
taken  up  a  business  life  to  make  an  opening  for  his 
son,  whose  hopes  for  a  professional  life  had  been 
blasted,  just  as  he  was  entering  Middlebury  College, 
by  a  dose  of  saltpeter  which  left  him  a  chronic  in- 
valid, and  by  the  over-study  which  permanently  in- 
jured his  eyes.  Mrs.  Shipherd  writing  in  her  old 
age  said  in  kindly  humor,  that,  "as  he  could  not 
read  for  his  improvement  or  amusement,  he  concluded 
that  he  needed  a  helpmate  to  make  life  enduiable, 
and  was  married." 

It  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of  this  sketch  to 
give  the  history  of  their  lives.  Six  years  after  marriage, 
having  already  passed  through  much  trial  and  sorrow, 
they  landed  as  home  missionaries  at  Cleveland,  0. 
It  was  in  1830.  Our  city  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  inhabitants  had  then  ten  hundred  and 
seventy-five.  The  first  church  edifice  was  only  two 
years  old.  1833  came;  they  had  led  scores  to  Christ  in 
Elyria.  1835;  a  large  colony  and  successful  college, 
Oberlin,  a  monument  to  their  prayers  and  efforts, 
stood  where  two  years  before  had  been  an  unbroken 
wilderness.  1844;  and  at  forty-two  years  of  age  he 
laid  down  to  rest  amid  the  beginnings  of  a  second 
Oberlin  in  Michigan — Olivet.  From  the  time  he 
stepped  out  of  the  Eev.  Josiah  Perkin's  study  in  JSTew 
Haven,  Vt.,  where  he  studied  theology,  till  he  laid 
him  down  in  Olivet,  seventeen  years  packed  full  of 
thrilling  struggle,  strange  providences,  and  grand  re- 
sults.    It  was  the  kind  of  life  that  in  the  middle  ages 


would  have  sowed  a  crop  of  miraculous  legends, 
and  added  two  names  to  the  Eoman  calendar  of 
saints.  December  5th;  1879,  and  she  ended  her  thirty- 
five  years  of  widowhood — years  passed  amid  her  family 
and  friends,  so  filled  with  loving,  sympathetic  deeds 
that  many  beside  her  six  sons  called  her,  and  felt  her 
to  be  Mother  Shipherd.  Forty  years  have  made  a 
great  difference  in  our  country  and  principles.  The 
wilderness  is  a  cultivated  garden;  and  outlawed,  ridi- 
culed sentiments  have  become  lauded,  accepted  princi- 
ples. It  is  hard  to  realize  amid  the  changed  scenes  of  to- 
day the  sacrifices  and  labors  of  the  pioneers  in  settle- 
ment and  reform.  The  meager  outline  I  have  told  does 
not  impress  it,  and  without  attempting  to  do  justice  to 
the  history,  I  shall  content  myself  in  pointing  your 
attention  to  this  noble  woman's  share  in  the  struggle. 

The  sacrifices  of  it  had  largely  to  be  met  by  her, 
rather  than  by  her  husband.  She  was  a  woman  of 
very  feminine  character,  of  refined,  even  artistic 
tastes.  At  her  marriage,  her  father  took  her  to 
Albany  and  bought  for  her  everything  in  furniture 
and  dress  which  could  gratify  these  tastes.  When 
the  call  came  to  go  West,  all  this  and  much  else  was 
sacrificed.  She  even  gave  away  her  silks  and  laces. 
Her  father  was  not  at  this  time  a  Christian,  and  her 
action  was  not  made  easier,  that  to  him  this  course 
seemed  the  combination  of  folly  with  ingratitude. 
Yet  she  stripped  herself  of  all  that  was  not  absolutely 
necessary,  and  went  forth  to  a  life  of  barren,  austere 
economies. 

She  was  a  woman  of  peculiarly  independent  spirit. 
Going  forth  from  her  home  with  every  prospect  of 
worldly   success,  it   was  humiliating   to   be  thrown 


upon  their  parents  for  support  during  her  husband's 
preparation  for  the  ministry.  Yet  she  did  it  willingly, 
and  without  a  murmur  accepted  the  half  dependent 
position  of  a  home  missionary's  wife. 

She  united  strong  affection  to  a  sensitive,  shrinking 
nature.  She  felt  keenly  the  opinions  of  those  whom  she 
loved.  I  have  heard  her  praise  the  though tfulness  of 
her  husband,  who  passing  her  amid  her  toils  would  rest 
her  weariness  by  a  tender  look,  or  kiss.  She  seemed 
unconscious  that  she  was  praising  her  own  nature  as 
one  to  which  affection  was  food,  drink  and  rest.  Such 
a  nature  felt  very  keenly  the  disapproval  which  her 
friends  gave  to  her  missionary  zeal.  Throughout 
most  of  her  life,  in  its  crises  and  changes,  she  was 
tortured  with  the  knowledge,  that  her  dearly  loved 
parents  regarded  her  as  dragged  about  by  the  vision- 
ary schemes  of  an  unstable  husband.  "  How  can  I 
again  agonize  them?"  She  writes  of  afresh  move, 
"  how  can  I  bring  my  strong  arguments  to  bear  in 
his  favor?  lean  only  say:  '  the  Lord  calls  and  he 
must  obey.  '" 

Perhaps  the  trial  was  all  the  bitterer,  that  with  her 
strong,  practical  sense  she  keenly  realized  the  apparent 
impractibility  of  some  of  their  plans.  Yet  she  never 
flinched,  nor  doubted  they  had  a  command  from  God. 
The  very  questionings  of  a  calm  judgment  she  be- 
wailed as  a  lack  of  faith.  She  pushed  eagerly  on 
after  duty.  Eeaching  Elyria  she  was  disappointed  at 
finding  frame  houses  instead  of  log  cabins;  tramping 
through  the  mud  to  Oberlin,  before  the  road  was 
made,  and  carrying  a  seven  months  old  babe  in  her 
arms,  she  rejoiced  that  now  her  ideal  of  missionary 
life  had  begun  and  yearned  to  be  with  the  few  lone 


women  in  the  wilderness.  Mounting  a  log  at  Olivet, 
as  they  stood  in  the  proposed  site  of  the  chapel,  and 
gazing  around  on  the  desolate  wilderness  under  a 
bleak  February  sky,  she  remarked,  "your  village, 
Mr.  Shipherd,  looks  better  on  paper  than  in  reality;" 
and  then  with  fall  sense  of  what  lay  before  stepped 
cheerfully  on  to  meets  its  trials. 

Anti-slavery,  temperance,  the  co-education  of  the 
sexes,  and  revivals  subjected  their  defenders  in  those 
days  to  bitter  enmity.  To  belong  to  Oberlin  was  a 
disgrace,  to  have  founded  it  an  enormity.  He  lived 
in  the  heat  of  public  action,  cheered  by  applause, 
stimulated  by  opposition.  He  was  too  busy  to  care, 
that  in  Elyria  false  slanders  led  to  an  investigation 
and  vindication  of  his  character;  that  his  anti-slavery 
principles  led  to  his  being  caricatured  in  the  com- 
mencement exercise  of  the  verv  Oberlin  he  had  found- 
ed;  that  at  Newark,  N.  J.,  rowdies  waited  outside 
his  church  with  eggs  and  brickbats  because  a  faithful 
colored  servant  sat  in  the  pew  with  his  family;  and. 
that  in  Buffalo  he  was  denounced  from  the  pulpit  of 
the  church  he  had  organized,  as  a  preacher  of  heresies. 
The  blows  passed  over  him  and  struck  her.  She  suf- 
fered while  unflinchingly  she  cheered  him  on.  She 
never  bore  any  spite  against  these  defamers,  and  never 
would  mention  their  names,  nor  cared  to  speak  of 
their  deeds,  but  they  wounded  her  deeply.  When  her 
husband  came  home  exhausted  by  public  effort, 
"virtue"  gone  out  of  him,  his  inspiration  left  in 
others,  she  met  the  reaction  with  her  cheerful  hope, 
calm  faith,  and  clear  good  sense;  and  reinspired  him. 

She  calls   herself   modestly    "a  very   incompetent 
minister's  wife,"  "a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of 


water."  Certainly  the  heavy  drudgery  fell  upon  her, 
and  she  met  it.  It  is  difficult  rightly  to  estimate  the 
conduct  of  some  men,  in  whom  faith  seems  to  take 
the  place  of  ordinary  rules  of  prudence.  What  would 
be  mere  speculation  in  others,  deserves  another  name, 
and  seems  justified  in  them,  through  the  assurances 
of  an  inner  voiqe.  Mr.  Shipherd  was  such  a  man. 
He  never  hesitated  to  give  away  his  last  dollar  to  the 
Lord's  cause,  even  when  facing  personal  obligation. 
He  held  it  wrong  for  a  minister  to  own  a  fixed  habi- 
tation. We  will  not  question  his  conduct,  but  we 
must  admire  the  woman,  who  struggled  so  bravely 
with  the  difficulties  incident  to  this  rule,  and  re- 
proached herself  so  bitterly  for  her  lack  of  faith.  I 
have  heard  her  tell  how  in  driving  once  from  Oberlin, 
they  passed  a  bitter  personal  enemy,  who  was  stand- 
ing besides  the  ruins  of  his  farm  buildings.  Mr. 
Shipherd  stopped  and  expressing  regret,  gave  him 
all  the  money  in  his  pocket.  It  was  their  all  and 
already  Mrs.  Shipherd  had  given  it  a  place  in  her 
plans  of  rigid  economy.  Her  heart — she  said — sank  at 
the  prospect  before  her.  But,  when  she  had  passed 
by  the  difficulties,  and  this  man  became  through  their 
kindness  a  warm  friend,  she  forgot  the  privation  and 
only  remembered  humbly  her  lack  of  faith.  Numbers 
of  such  stories  could  be  repeated. 

Her  household  duties  were  no  light  burden.  That 
first  season  in  Oberlin  before  their  house  was  built, 
she  lived  with  her  familv  of  seven  in  one  room,  and 
and  for  three  weeks  shared  it  with  another  family  of 
eight.  The  cows  could  find  nothing  but  forest  leaves 
to  eat,  and  the  milk  and  butter  were  tainted  with 
wild  garlic.     Yet  she  said  enthusiastically,  now  she 


has  began  to  realize  her  idea  of  a  missionary  life;  and 
cheerily  remarked  over  the  tainted  milk,  that  it  could 
not  be  said  that  they  "longed  for  the  leeks  and 
onions  of  Egypt."  Meat  was  scarce,  vegetables  un- 
known. They  would  have  been  glad  to  cook  the  very 
refuse  of  eastern  kitchen  gardens  for  greens.  Stu- 
dents and  colonists  poured  in,  but  none  were  refused 
hospitality  because  of  scanty  room  and  larder.  Twen- 
ty are  said  to  have  slept  in  that  one  room.  Her  own 
hands  did  most  of  the  work. 

She  was  often  at  her  wits'  end,  and  hampered  by 
the  Graham  law,  which  once  reigned  rigidly  at 
Oberlin.  She  never  sympathized  in  this  rigid  law, 
and  always  had  a  clear,  common  sense,  which  saved 
her  from  the  excesses  too  often  incident  to  such  faith 
and  zeal  as  hers.  "Everything  was  driven  with 
rigor,"  she  writes  of  those  early  days  at  Oberlin;  "  the 
morning  bell  sounded  at  five  o'clock,  and  families  and 
students  repaired  to  the  chapel  for  prayers,  which  was 
well  for  those  who  were  able  to  endure  it.  And  as 
my  husband  was  the  pastor  at  that  time  I  felt  I  must 
do  it  for  examples  sake  if  for  no  other  reason.  But 
I  never  had  studied  the  laws  of  health  then,  as  I 
have  since,  and  the  consequence  was  the  next  spring 
I  was  so  dibilitated  I  could  not  sweep  my  room." 
She  never  flinched  under  these  labors.  The  grit  of  a 
Puritan  flowed  in  veins  surcharged  with  tenderness. 
That  fatal  summer  at  Olivet,  she  was  so  debilitated 
by  overwork,  so  sick  with  ague,  that  her  husband 
and  friends  despatched  her  to  Oberlin  under  care  of 
a  friend.  She  made  a  days  journey,  and  the  next 
morning  turned  around  and  came  back  to  her  post, 
to  die  there  if  need  be,  but  not  to  leave  it. 
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Unselfishness  was  a  marked  characteristic.  It 
seems  almost  sacrilege  to  peer  beneath  a  carefully 
blotted  paragraph  in  her  sketch  of  her  husband,  and 
read  those  parting  words  of  her  mother  to  her,  as  she 
left  home  a  bride.  "  Well,  Esther,  I  shall  never 
worry  about  you;  if  you  are  ever  so  much  disappoint- 
ed you  always  think  it  for  the  best  and  are  ready  to 
give  up."  Evidently  the  words  worked  in  her  mind 
like  an  exhortation;  and  slipped  out  on  the  page 
before  she  thought  of  their  praise,  to  be  carefully 
erased,  when  their  flattery  stared  her  in  the  face.  She 
was  entirely  too  modest  to  appreciate  praise,  or  be  in- 
jured by  flattery.  Mr.  Finney  once  boarded  in  her 
family,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  having  personal  con- 
versation with  individual  members  of  the  household; 
but  the  weeks  passed  and  he  said  nothing  to  her. 
Finally  she  concluded  it  was  because  he  despised  her 
for  her  failings.  Communicating  her  fears  to  a 
friend,  the  friend  told  her  that  Mr.  Finney  had  said, 
that  she  was  the  most  perfect  Christian  woman  he 
ever  knew.  The  answer  so  far  from  comforting  her 
threw  her  into  great  distress  lest  she  had  been  hypo- 
critically concealing  her  faults.  To  her  old  age  she 
was  pained,  when  remembering  his  praise.  Amid  all 
the  annoyances  of  her  household  toil  she  never  lost 
the  calm  sweetness  of  her  temper.  When  the  two 
families  lived  in  the  one  room  at  Oberlin,  an  outsider 
said  it  would  be  impossible  not  to  quarrel.  But  they 
did  not  and  ever  after  remained  warm  friends. 
Quarrel  with  her!  that  were  no  easv  matter.  Her 
sons  say  the  nearest  approach  to  losing  her  temper, 
of  which  they  remember  their  mother  guilty,  was 
once  during  the  Irish  potato  famine.      The  little  col- 
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ony  had  sent  away  to  the  sufferers  every  potato  they 
could  spare,  when  a  colporteur  laid  claim  to  Mrs. 
Shipherd's  hospitality,  who  said  his  horse  could  eat 
nothing  but  potatoes.  As  she  watched  his  fearful 
inroads  into  her  scanty  stock  she  was  overheard  say- 
ing impatiently,  "  that  old  horse!" 

In  her  bible  was  found  a  folded  slip  of  paper  with 
these  words  in  her  hand-writing:  "I  must  unite 
tenderness  with  resolution;  patience  with  authority; 
meekness  with  decision.  I  must  be  obeyed  and  I 
must  be  loved."  They  exactly  express  the  spirit  of 
her  home  life,  and  read  like  her  resolutions  on  family 
government.  She  never  sunk  the  mother  in  the  mis- 
sionary. Her  six  boys  found  firm  guidance  and 
loving  sympathy  in  her.  The  absence  and  absorption 
of  her  husband  threw  them  upon  her  almost  sole  care, 
and  his  early  death  left  her  almost  without  means  to 
support  and  educate  them.  She  felt  keenly  how  the 
roving  missionary  life  interfered  with  their  studies, 
and  at  considerable  sacrifice  succeeded  in  carrying 
with  her  to  Newark  and  Buffalo  an  Oberlin  student 
as  their  instructor.  When  apparently  at  the  point 
of  death  at  Olivet,  she  always  believed,  that  her 
husband  appeared  to  her  and  asked  her  whether  she 
wished  to  go  with  him.  She  replied,  "I  would  were 
it  not  for  our  dear  children,"  and  he  passed  away. 
She  was  firmly  convinced  had  she  then  consented  she 
should  have  died.  The  vision  greatly  soothed  and 
comforted  her,  and  to  those  who  called  it  a  dream, 
she  answered,  "call  it  what  you  please.  It  seemed  a 
reality  to  me  and  had  the  desired  effect." 

The  secret  of  her  character  may  have  been  partially 
in  her  natural  disposition,  but  lay  more  fully  in  the 
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spirit  of  her  Christian  life.  The  controlling  prin- 
ciple in  both  these  lives  was  an  overwhelming  con- 
sciousness of  the  Divine  presence.  This  gave  to 
prayer,  Scripture  and  Providence  an  intense  reality. 
They  talked  with  God  in  prayer.  They  consulted 
with  Him  about  every  step;  ran  to  Him  with  every 
difficulty.  They  heard  his  voice  in  conscience,  and 
spake  to  others*  of  their  message  from  Him.  The 
day  Mr.  Shipherd  started  east  from  Elyria  to  obtain 
the  land  for  Oberlin,  he  spent  nearly  the  whole  day 
in  prayer,  while  his  horse  remained  saddled  and  wait- 
ing. Started  on  his  journey,  he  stopped  and  retired 
into  the  woods  to  pray  again  for  that  declaration  to 
him  of  God's  will,  without  which  he  felt  it  impossible 
to  proceed.  This  obtained,  he  went  on  his  way  with 
confidence.  In  all  this  Mrs.  Shipherd  heartily  sym- 
pathized, She  believed  him  cured  of  serious  mala- 
dies in  answer  to  prayer,  and  herself  aided  in  most 
practical  matters  by  a  prayer-answering  God.  All 
her  household  troubles  she  took  to  God.  She  used 
to  say  that  when  a  servant  girl  gave  her  trouble  she 
told  the  Lord  about  it,  and  without  any  action  on 
her  part  He  changed  that  girl's  heart  or  home. 
These  servants  were  generally  students  working  their 
way  through  Oberlin.  One  of  these,  detected  in 
tearing  up  a  new  flannel  sheet  for  house-cleaning  pur- 
poses, fell  at  her  feet  crying,  "Oh,  Mother  Shipherd, 
don't  pray  about  it!  If  you  do  I'll  have  to  go.  If 
you  won't  pray  I'll  never  trouble  you  again."  True 
to  her  word,  she  became  a  most  useful  member  of  the 

household,  and  afterwards,  I  believe,  the  wife  of  a 
minister.     This  habit  of  prayer  made  her  a  mighty 

power  when  the  occasion  came.     When  Mr.  Shipherd 
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sent  his  overture  to  the  trustees  of  Oberlin,  that  stu- 
dents be   admitted  irrespective  of  color,  it    created 
an  intense  excitement.     Neither  colony  nor  college 
was  yet  sufficiently  advanced  in  sentiment  to  receive 
such    a  proposition.     Outside  the   room   where   the 
trustees  wavered  knelt  Mrs.  Shipherd  with  a  band  of 
women,  whom  she  had  collected,  praying  for  the  de- 
spised negro;  and,  when  the  chairman  cast  a  deciding 
vote  in  favor  of  admitting  him  to  the  educational 
privileges  of  Oberlin,  it  really  seemed  to  others  beside 
her  an  answer  to  prayer.     It  is  difficult  to  calculate 
the  results  which  hung  on  that  vote.     The  influence 
for  anti-slavery  which  has  gone  forth  from  Oberlin 
has  been  simply  immense.     It  is  solemn  to  think  how 
that  vote  seems  to  have  hinged  on  a  woman's  prayers. 
At  times  her  emotion  in  prayer  was  so  great  that  it  was 
hardly  conquerable.     When  an  unfriendly  divine  en- 
tered her  husband's  pulpit  in  Buffalo  (in  his  absence) 
to  denounce  his  teachings,  Mrs.  Shipherd  wrestled  in 
such  agonies  of  prayer  that  the  friend  who  sat  beside 
her  thought  her  fainting.    Her  agony  seems  not  to  have 
been  that  which  would  naturally  spring  from  the  in- 
jury done  her  husband,  but  a  terrible  fear  lest  the 
Holy  Spirit  be  grieved  away  from  the  congregation. 
There  never  has  been  a  Sabbath  since  I  have  been  in 
Cleveland,  but  that  that  woman  has  spent  much  of 
the  hour  of  service  in  prayer  for  this  pulpit;  and  fre- 
quently on  the  following  week  she  has  asked  whether 
I  felt  peculiarly  strong  on  the  Sabbath,  as  she  had 
great  access  to  God  in  prayer  for  me.     For  several 
years  "The  Still  Hour,"  by  Prof.  Phelps,  has  been 
the  book  she  has  prized  next  to  her  Bible. 
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Her  convictions  and  practice  in  reference  to  Scrip- 
ture were  as  strong  as  those  in  reference  to  prayer.  Her 
copy  of  the  Psalms  falls  naturally  open  to  the  91st,  a 
great  favorite.  Scripture  texts  always  came  to  her  in 
moments  of  doubt  and  trial,  as  though  God  had  spoken 
them.  Of  that  terrible  sickness  after  her  husband's 
death,  she  writes:  (l  Such  a  discouraged  feeling  came 
over  me  that  I  thought '  we  were  all  going  to  the  green 
together,'  and  in  an  instant  the  rebuke  came:  f  Is  not 
this  my  Father's  cup,  and  shall  I  not  drink  it?'  'Yea, 
Lord,'  I  spoke  out,  and  I  became  as  the  weaned 
child."  In  a  Bible  sent  to  her  by  her  husband  from 
New  York,  in  1836,  during  one  of  those  frequent, 
long  and  lonely  separations  which  his  work  made  ne- 
cessary, I  find  this  beautiful  inscription:  "As  my 
labors  for  the  world's  conversion  require  me  to  be 
much  absent  from  you,  my  dear  wife,  I  present  this 
blessed  volume  as  a  substitute  for  my  domestic  con- 
versation. What  time  you  would  devote  to  me,  if  I 
were  at  home,  I  desire  ycgi  to  improve  in  searching 
the  Holy  Scriptures."  It  is  beautifully  in  sympathy 
with  this  inscription  that,  as  she  stepped  upon  the 
steamer  at  Detroit  after  her  departure  from  Olivet, 
crushed  by  the  weight  of  her  lonely  widowhood,  there 
came  to  her  in  comforting  assurance,  as  from  God, 

the  words:    "Fear  not for  thy  Maker  is   thy 

husband."  Isa.  54:  5.  They  were  to  her  motto-text 
and  comfort  in  all  the  years  of  struggle  which  fol- 
lowed. 

It  is  not  strange  that  such  a  woman  believed  in 
special  providences.  She  loved  to  trace  them  out 
in  her  life  and  find  them  in  her  daily  experience. 
Telling  of  a  providential  shelter  from  storm  in  New 
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England,  she  writes:  "From  this  time  we  began  to 
watch  providences,  of  which  it  is  said,  '  if  we  watch 
providences  we  shall  find  them  to  watch.'"  She 
always  felt  she  could  see  a  line  of  providences  from 
the  death  of  her  child  at  Vergennes  to  the  founding 
of  Olivet  College. 

Underlying  this  faith  in  prayer,  Scripture,  God  — 
its  strong  foundation,  if  not  its  originating  cause — 
was  a  most  thorough  consecration.  Both  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Shipherd  were  people  of  strong  will.  They 
passed  through  a  very  furnace  of  affliction;  and  when 
they  came  out  they  had  so  wholly  given  themselves 
to  God,  that  from  there  on  through  life  they  re 
sponded  to  the  slightest  divine  influence.  Herein  lay 
the  secret  of  their  marvelous  insight  into  the  future 
— their  prophetic  grasp  on  movements  destined  to 
success.  There  was  nothing  miraculous  about  it. 
They  were  not  seeking  fame,  or  success,  or  great 
deeds;  they  were  simply  seeking  their  duty;  and  were 
not  biased  in  it  by  any  question  of  personal  comfort 
or  reward.  Taking  advanced  positions  in  revival, 
temperance,  anti-slavery  and  co-education,  they  did 
not  take  them  as  mere  agitators,  and  they  were  not 
led  to  them  as  mere  theorists.  Having  learned  the 
truth  of  anything  by  experience,  they  carried  this 
truth  to  its  logical  consequences  in  sublime  indiffer- 
ence to  anything  but  duty.  Mrs.  Shipherd  had  a 
peculiarly  feminine  disposition,  and  was  in  her  old 
age  shocked  by  many  of  the  excesses  incident  to  re- 
forms attempted  in  the  midst  of  popular  excitement. 
They  began  life  with  four  kinds  of  spirit  on  their 
side-board.  A  drunken  nurse  having  nearly  been  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Shipherd,  they  put  the  decanters  away 
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not  merely  from  her,  but  from  themselves  forever. 
Their  revival  work  was  the  natural  outcome  of  their 
faith  in  Christ  and  love  for  men.  Oberlin's  plan 
shaped  itself  naturally  to  what  they  felt  they  should 
like,  if  they  were  beginning  life  poor  like  the  youth 
around,  and  yet  craving  an  education.  Co-education 
was  a  natural  result  of  their  own  co-labor.  Anti- 
slavery  never  stirred  them  particularly  until  the  ques- 
tions of  the  students  ejected  from  Lane  Seminary 
had  aroused  them  regarding  the  rights  of  the  colored 
to  education.  Once  aroused,  there  was  no  stopping 
short.  Mr.  Shipherd  writes  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees: "If  our  Board  would  violate  right  so  as  to 
reject  youth  of  talent  and  piety  because  they  are  black, 
I  should  have  no  heart  to  labor  for  the  upbuilding  of 
our  Seminary,  believing  that  the  curse  of  God  would 
come  upon  it."  And  Mrs.  Shipherd  kneels,  praying 
for  the  admission  of  the  poor  slave  to  Oberlin. 

I  wish  the  man  who  painted  that  strange,  gaunt, 
purely  ideal  character,  the  female  reformer,  could 
have  made  the  acquaintance  of  this  modest,  cheerful, 
natural  old  lady,  so  exquisitely  refined  in  her  dress, 
and  so  simply  natural  in  her  manners.  She  was  a 
living  argument  for  the  joy  of  consecration.  There 
was  nothing  of  meekly  resigned  broken-heartedness 
about  her.  There  ^  as  the  fire  of  youth  in  her  eye. 
Her  soul  seemed  to  flash  with  light,  never  with  light- 
ning. Her  principles  were  like  steel;  her  prejudices 
yielding  as  tender  shoots.  ~No  one  who  saw  her 
would  dream  she  was  a  relic  off  such  a  battle-field,  as 
much  of  her  life  had  been.  There  had  been  appar- 
ently nothing  morbid  about  the  sacrifice  made  in 
youth.    They  had  been  no  cloistered  garb  of  penance, 
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but  merely  incidents  of  her  work  made  in  the  uncon- 
scious self-abnegation  of  one  absorbed  in  a  great  work. 
Hence,  in  her  old  age  she  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
comforts  with  which  her  children's  love  surrounded 
her;  and  was  wont  to  say  that  the  Lord  had  given 
these  things  back  to  her  since  now  they  would  no 
longer  hurt  her.  Her  charity  never  had  been  lost  in 
the  bitter  strifes  of  those  early  years;  she  had  a  kind 
excuse  for  everybody.  In  all  the  many  Jong  talks  she 
had  with  her  pastor,  he  never  heard  a  word  of  gossip 
or  fault-finding  fall  from  her  lips.  The  sweet  lova- 
bleness  of  that  peaceful  old  age  flung  its  mellow  light 
back  on  all  struggle,  and  none  who  knew  her  could 
ever  think  of  that  early  life  in  the  lurid  glare  of  any 
passions. 

Death  had  no  terrors  for  one  of  her  faith,  and  to 
her  it  had  meant  for  vears  release  from  a  shortened 
breath  and  hacking  cough.  She  was  wont  to  check 
the  friends  who  wished  her  a  longer  life;  and  wrhen, 
in  the  night  before  Sunday,  November  23d,  a  slight 
cold  suddenly  developed  alarming  symptoms,  she  was 
ready  for  the  summons.  With  customary  unselfish- 
ness she  disturbed  no  one  until  near  morning,  and 
then  to  physician  and  friends  death  seemed  very  near. 
She  herself  asked,  not  despondingly,  but  wistfully, 
"  Is  this  death?"  and  said  that  she  was  ready,  having 
committed  in  prayer  to  God  her  family,  her  church, 
her  pastor  and  all  the  causes  of  Christ  which  she  so 
loved.  Her  heart  was  full  of  a  peace  and  joy  which 
expressed  themselves  in  frequent  repetitions  of  the 

first  verses  of  John  xiv:  "Let  not  your  heart  be  trou- 
bled."    True,    with   wonderful   vitality    she    rallied 

somewhat,  and  lingered  suifering  at  times  much  pain 
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until  her  release  on  December  5th.  But,  after  that 
Sunday  in  November,  she  seemed  as  one  who  had 
said  good-bye  and  only  waited.  Last  Sabbath  (De- 
cember 7th),  after  meeting  in  this  church  to  pay  to 
her  our  last  respects,  many  of  us  followed  her  loved 
form  to  the  grave. 

She  sleeps  to-day  on  the  pleasant  hill-slope  that 
looks  out  on  the*  blue  waters,  over  which  she  sailed  so 
many  years  ago  to  meet  the  struggles  of  the  then 
wilderness.  It  needs  no  monument,  that  grave  on 
the  hill-side — Oberlin  and  Olivet  are  head-stone 
and  foot-stone  sufficient;  and.  the  gratitude  of 
thousands,  blessed  through  those  institutions,  the 
immortal  flowers  with  which  we  decorate  it.  Ober- 
lin and  Olivet!  what  monuments  for  any  life!  I 
would  not  say  they  owe  all  their  character  and 
success  to  this  man  and  woman.  The  public  sen- 
timent of  Oberlin  was  largely  shaped  on  theologi- 
cal and  political  questions  by  the  master  spirits 
that  came  after  them;  but  to  them  is  due  that 
character  of  the  colony  and  that  plan  of  the  institu- 
tion which  were  such  mighty  instruments  of  success. 
Why,  such  was  the  tone  of  that  early  backwoods 
colony  that  farmers  left  in  the  street  wagons  of 
peaches,  with  measures  and  card  of  prices,  and  went 
about  their  business  expecting  the  buyers  to  be  their 
own  salesmen.  "  Ten  years  later,"  writes  a  graduate, 
"when  the  students  numbered  five  hundred,  I  myself 
have  seen  a  basket  of  apples  standing  in  the  passage- 
way, where  the  students  were  constantly  passing  and 
repassing,  and  in  the  basket  was  a  card  with  these 
words:  '  Apples,  two  for  a  penny.  Put  your  pennies 
in  the  cup.'" 
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Liquor  and  slaves  never  were  sold   in   those  two 
places.     The  liquor  dealer  fled  from  them;  the  slave 
fled  into  them.     They  have  ever  been  alive  with  mis- 
sionary zeal  and  filled  with  intense,  vital  Christianity. 
The  last  class  graduating  at  Oberlin  numbered  fifty- 
three — fifty-two  of  them  were  professing  Christians. 
The  professors  have  always  worked  on  salaries  about 
equal   to  those  paid  home  missionaries,  and  refused 
more  advantageous  offers.     Half  the  graduates  have 
studied  for  the  ministry,  or  devoted  themselves  to 
educational  works  equally  needed.     Fifty-six  young 
men  and  sixty-seven  young  women  from  Oberlin  have 
been  foreign  missionaries.     The  very  same  spirit  has 
been  in  these  colleges  which  was  in  their  founders — 
some  of  this  spirit  must  have  come  from  their  foun- 
ders.   Let  us  place  them  (sympathetic  sentries,  if  not 
monumental  results)  on   those  two  graves,   that  in 
Olivet  where  lie  sleeps,  this,  here  in  Cleveland,  where 
she  sleeps.     Oberlin,  with  its  three  thousand  inhabi- 
tants, its  college  of  a  thousand  students,  surrounded 
by  the  interests  of  the  eighteen  thousand  who  have 
studied  there,  loved  by  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-six  graduates,  honored  by  its  three  hun- 
dred  and   twenty-eight   ministers,   hallowed   by  the 
blood  of  ninety-six  who  fell  fighting  for  the  slave. 
Olivet,  with  smaller  figures  and  yet  with  equal  conse- 
cration and  spirit,  its  little  village  of  eight  hundred 
inhabitants    clustering    about    a    successful    college 
where  hundreds  have  been  educated,   where  yearly 
two  hundred  students  are  enrolled,  which  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty  call  Alma  Mater,  and  where  twenty- 
five  ministers  gained  inspiration  for  their  life  work. 
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She  has  gone  to  her  reward,  and  while  we  rejoice 
we  may  well  mourn  for  the  power  gone  forth  from  us; 
the  power  of  a  faith  which  knew  how  to  pray;  the 
power  of  a  life  which  taught  the  beauty  and  nobility 
of  self-sacrifice.  It  is  a  utilitarian,  commercial  age; 
we  count  the  cost  of  duty — our  faith  is  tentative. 
Few  know  this  grand  self-abandonment  to  God's 
word  and  God's  work.  And  yet  that  work  lies  before 
us,  as  before  her,  in  all  its  vast  demands;  and  to-day, 
as  ever  in  the  past  and  ever  in  the  future,  it  only  can 
be  done  by  men  and  women  like  these  two,  who  had 
faith  in  Scripture,  prayer  and  providence,  and  were 
willing  to  entirely  consecrate  themselves  to  His  work. 
May  some  of  her  spirit  descend  upon  us,  as  it  seems 
to  have  done  on  the  scenes  of  her  early  labors. 
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